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issued new rules which reduced the allowance of householders to a 
pound and a half of wheat products weekly for each person, required 
public restaurants and clubs to observe two wheatless days a week, 
and limited the amount of wheat from which retailers could sell to 
individual customers. 

II. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RELATIONS. — International rela- 
tions have all become exclusively functions of the great war. They 
are all aspects of the bearing of the needs of the belligerents on neu- 
tral states, and involve mostly the questions of shipping, trade, the 
food supply, and intervention in Russia. With Holland the United 
States had a dispute of long duration concerning the destination of 
American grain bought by Dutch merchants. The sailing of grain 
ships was permitted in August on condition that the greater part go 
for Belgian relief, and subsequent shippings were apportioned so that 
as little as possible might get to the enemy. Another issue concerned 
shipping, of which the American government secured, at the end of 
January, 500,000 tons for use in coastwise trade. As the dearth of 
tonnage became more troublesome the need for getting control of all 
that was available finally led the United States and Great Britain to 
take over Dutch ships for the use of the Allies. Out of 1,000,000 
tons, 70% were to be distributed in American ports, 15%. in British 
and 15% among the other Allies. The ground for action was the 
lex angaria under which belligerents may use neutral ships for a 
compensation. — With the Scandinavian countries also agreements 
were made as to both tonnage and food shipments. — On Septem- 
ber 8 Secretary Lansing published three dispatches forwarded in 
the Swedish cipher to Germany by Count Luxbourg, German ambas- 
sador to the Argentine, through the Swedish legation there. One 
recommended that two Argentine ships approaching Bordeaux should 
be passed unchallenged or spurlos versenkt. Luxbourg received his 
passports September 12, and anti-German demonstrations in Buenos 
Aires were numerous and destructive. — The fate of China continues to 
be a subject of discussion and negotiation. In November the United 
States and Japan, by the so-called Lansing-Ishii agreement, exchanged 
notes in which Japan agreed not to " infringe in any way upon the 
independence and territorial integrity of China," and firmly to adhere 
to the policy of "the open door," while the United States conceded 
the special interest of Japan toward China to be of the same kind as 
the United States has toward South and Central America. In May, 
Japan and China concluded a treaty establishing a defensive alliance 
for the duration of the war, and in June China protested against the 
transfer by Russia to Japan of part of the Chinese Eastern Railroad. — 
War's exigencies are forcing the democratic powers to a more intimate 
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and effective organization. In November was arranged the first mili- 
tary and economic conference with America participating. The chair- 
man of the American Commission was Colonel House, and he had in- 
structions from the President to insist on unity of plan and control. 
After a series of preliminary meetings the conference convened offi- 
cially in Paris on December i. Different groups were organized to 
consider special problems, particular emphasis being laid upon ship- 
ping. Fifteen states were represented. — On May 10 the Austrian 
and German Kaisers concluded a treaty establishing a twenty-five 
year military alliance between the two empires, and practically giving 
the Germans full control over the Austrian army. — The war treaty of 
Great Britain and France with Italy, made public by the Bolshevik 
ministry on January 26, was abrogated May 18 and a new treaty ar- 
ranged. — According to a Central News dispatch from Tokio on July 
17, Japan, through its Diplomatic Council, has agreed to the American 
proposal for joint intervention in Russia. Russia is to be assured that 
the intervening powers have no aggressive designs, and a relief expe- 
dition is to accompany the military forces. Vladivostok is to be used 
as a base and co-operation developed with the Czecho-Slovaks. A 
commission of American civilians to upbuild Russia agriculturally and 
industrially is also to be sent. Japan and China had made a treaty 
bearing on questions of joint military intervention in Russia on May 
17. — Relations with Germany were almost broken by Argentina, and 
actually by Costa Rica, Peru and Uruguay. In Argentina the Senate 
voted for the break, on account of the Luxbourg incident, May 21-23, 
but Germany hastened to offer assurances of her complete disapproval 
of Luxbourg's conduct. Uruguay had no special grievance; justice, 
her announcement declared, demanded the action. 

AMERICAN RELATIONS.— On November 2, as the result of Vis- 
count Ishii's special mission to the United States, a diplomatic agree- 
ment of the highest importance was concluded between that country 
and Japan. The United States " recognizes that Japan has special 
interests in China, particularly in the part to which her possessions 
are contiguous. The territorial sovereignty of China, nevertheless, 
remains unimpaired." The two governments declare that "they always 
will adhere to the principle of the so-called ' open door ' " and that 
" they are opposed to the acquisition by any government of any 
special rights or principles " which would affect the independence of 
China or the principle of the " open door." This agreement and the 
frank explanations of Japanese policy served, as Secretary Lansing 
said, to undo the propaganda of years and show both nations how 
near they came to being led into the trap which had skilfully been set 
for them. China, however, made formal protest, declaring that she 
would not be bound by agreements between other nations. — The 
detention of Dutch ships in American harbors led to protracted nego- 
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tiations. In January, after accepting proposals which would have re- 
leased some of this tonnage, Holland was forced by the hostile atti- 
tude of Germany to withdraw from the agreement. Great Britain and 
the United States insisted upon compliance, threatening, in case of ob- 
duracy, to seize all Dutch vessels in their harbors. Holland still held 
back; and on March 20 President Wilson issued a proclamation direct- 
ing that the vessels should be put into American service forthwith. 
The President promised ample compensation to the owners as well as 
suitable provision to meet the possibility of losses through enemy 
action. — In December Mexican bandits made several raids upon Texas 
ranches, and in each case, being pursued across the border by Amer- 
ican troops, lost heavily in killed and wounded. — On June 28, in view 
of disorders growing out of a postponed presidential election, Amer- 
ican troops assumed police duties in the terminal canal cities of Pan- 
ama and Colon. — In June the general arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain was extended for a period of five 
years. — In February the United States reached an agreement with 
Spain providing for the supply of mules, blankets and food to the 
American forces in France. — On May 3 the United States and Norway 
entered into an agreement which provided for the exchange of certain 
commodities and for the restriction of Norwegian exports to Ger- 
many. — On March 11 President Wilson addressed a message to the 
Congress of Soviets meeting at Moscow, Russia, to act upon the peace 
treaty with Germany. He expressed sympathy with the Russian 
people and declared that the United States would avail itself of every 
opportunity to secure for Russia complete sovereignty and independ- 
ence. 

III. THE UNITED STATES 
CONGRESS.— The special session of the Sixty-fifth Congress (see 
last Record, p. 35) terminated on October 6. No other Congress dur- 
ing a period of six months reached more momentous decisions. It 
declared a state of war with Germany; it provided for the raising of a 
great army by conscription; it appropriated almost nineteen billions, 
mainly for the prosecution of the war (including generous loans to 
the Allied powers); it established a system of naval and military in- 
surance such as none of the other belligerents had contemplated; and, 
in spite of the traditional prejudice against the exercise of autocratic 
authority, it granted to the administration a very wide discretion in 
the Espionage Act, the Food Control Act, and other legislation. This 
course met with almost universal approval. It brought strong words 
of commendation from the President. Congress, he said, 

deserves the gratitude and appreciation of a people whose will and 
purpose I believe it has faithfully expressed. One cannot examine the 
record of its action without being impressed by its completeness, its 
courage, and its full comprehension of a great task. ... It seems to 



